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UTRUM HORUM? 


Mer: CooKkeE? or the MANAGER? 


PART the SECOND. 


Ar length, after an abfence of feveral weeks, Mr. Cooke 
has returned, on Monday, the 19th, inftant, to the difcharge 
of his profeffional duty. The caufe of his protraded ab- 
fence trom the Metropolis, /ub/equent to the opening night; 
has already been fatisfattorily accounted for. The official 
intelligence of the fudden and fevere indifpofition, with 
which he was attacked at Newcaitle, on the very night that 
Covent Garden theatre opened, attefted by gentlemen of cha- 
rater and profeffional repute, leaves not the {malleft room 
for doubt or cavil, as to the faét of his compulfory detention, 
in the /ecord inftance. _But the primary and eriginal pro- 


pofition—the queftion ; ‘* Why he was not in town to per- 
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form his aon | inthe morning of that very day, the night of 
which proved fo difaftrous to him at Newcaftle.”—ftill re 
mained at iffue, and.totally unexplained. Asa being, fub. 
je& like ourflelves, to the infirmities of human nature, and 
‘¢ all the numerous ills, that flefh is heir to”’—Mr. Cooke 


cannot be held refponfible for contingencies, over which he’ 


pofleffes no coniroul. But we ftill adhere to the pofition, or 
rather the felt-evident axiom we advenced in a former num. 
ber—that no calamity which befalls Mr, Cooke at New. 
caitle in the Evening, however ferious and affliting, can 
be admitted in apology for his not being at his poft in Lon. 
don, on the morning ! | 

Hence it neceflarily follows, that the main point, to 

which public enquiry muft naturally be dire&ed, and ref. 
petting which they poffeffed : a juft and inherent claim to 
explanation, muft diftinétly and immediately involve the 
jfirft and original tranfgreflion. The whole enquiry refolves 
itfelf into this plain and palpable propofition. ‘* With whom 
lies the blame?” ‘ Whether is Mr. CooxE guilty, or 
“the MANAGER? “ Whether has the MANAGER negleé. 
*s ed to /ummon the attendance of Mr. CooKE? or has 
“Mr. Cooke negleéted to obey that fummons? Has he 
‘treated the requifition on his fervices with contempt and 
** contumacy ? Or has the MANAGER, by any previous and 
“ private arrangement—(this cafe we ftate broadly and ex. 
** plicitly, as it hasbeen broadly and explicitly afferted by 
** the advocates of Mr. CooKke, that fuch an arrange- 
‘ ment had aétually taken place) waved his right and demand 
“on Mr. COOKE’s attendance? Had Mr. Cooke the 
‘* means and opportunity of knowing, that his fervices 
‘* would be wanting, or had he not ? 

This, then, we conceive to be the fole and immediate 
point at iflue. To the elucidation of this queftion, therefore, 
any Apology or Statement from Mr. Cooke muft prin- 

cipally 
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cipally and direétly refer. Let us examine now, in how far 
Mr. Cooke has fairly met the queftion ?>—in how far he 
has either acquitted himfe!f, or implicated the MANAGER ? 
—in how far he has thiited the load of refponfibility and 
cenfure from his own fhoulders, upon thofe of his employ. 
ers? 

For the more effeétual accomplifhment of this defirable 
obje&, we fhail give, as accurately as circumftances will 
permit, a tran{cript of his Apology, accompanied with fuch 
remarks and comments, as naturally {pring out of the pre- 
mifes, and offer themfelves to our efpecial animadverfion. 
That we may not, in the execution of this defign, incur the 
imputation of partiality, and with the view of precluding even 
a pretext for cavil and objection, we fhall not confine ours 
felves to the Report of any one individual Paper—but ad- 
duce the corroboratory evidence of no lefs than three wit- 
nefles—and prefent our readers with the teftimony entered 
on record by three different umpires in the difpute—fele@- 
ing tor this purpofe thofe papers, which have entered moft 
fully into the detatl, and appear to approximate neareft, not 
merely to the {fpirit and fubftance ; but to the very letter of 
Mr. Cooke’s fpeech. Thefe are the True-Brzton—the Ora- 
cle—and the Morning Chronicle. 








The following is acopy of Mr. CooKe’s Apology, as 
fated in the True-Briton: 
* Lapies and GENTLEMEN, 

It is with extreme concern, that 1 feel myfelf un- 
der the ju/t necefity of apologizing to you on the firft tight 
that L have the honour of appearing before you. I certain- 
ly had mo¢ obtained leave ta be abfent; but had ftrong rea- 
fon fo expeét, that 1 fhould not be wanted in town at the 
very beginning of the feafon; and I did not receive any 
fummons for that purpofe, A letter was, indeed, feat from 
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the Theatre; but was dire&ted to me at Manchefter after 
I had left it ; and did not reach me at Newcaiftle, till it wa’ 
impoffible for me, with the utmoft exertion, to arrive in 
London time enough to appear upon the opening of the 
feafon. With the events, which have fince happened, you 
are fufficiently acquainted. I earneftly truft, that you will 
have the goodnefs to excufe this involuntary failure. | 
may not be worthy your kind proteétion; but it fhall always 
be my anxious endeavour to deferye it.” 





The Oracle, which will be found to deviate very flightly 
{and that merely ina tew verbal diftinétions, w hich in no 
wile affect the general tendency and palpable meaning) from 
the preceding Heport—gives us the fubjoined account : 


“* Lapies and GENTLEMEN, 

It is with the moft painful fenfation, that on the 
firft night of my appearance this feafon, I am obliged to offer 
you my apology. It is, however, incumbent upon me to 
fate, that I had no permiffion to abfent myfelf on the open 
ing of the theatre; but from /ome information, which I too 
fatally relied on! I had reafon to think, that my prefence 
would not be neceflary. The letter which was difpatched, 
requiring ‘my immediate attendance, arrived at Manchetter 
fome time after my departure, and from a yery b/ameable 
inattention, reached me at a time, when it was impoflible, 
with my utmoft exertions, to gratify your wifhes by the dil- 
charge of my duty. I regret moft fincerely your difappoint- 
ment. What afterwards happened to me, I prefume you 
all know. I now folicit your kind indulgence, and_ beg 


leave to affure you, that however I may fail of fuccels, | 


fhall moft earneftly ufe my beft endeavours to obtain yout 
approbation. 


The 
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The Morning Chronicle, as far as involves the fpirit and 
fubftance, 1s completely to the fame effe&t, and runs thus: 








** LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 


It is with the moft painful concern, that I find 
myfelf under the painful neceflity of apologizing to you 
the very firft night, on which I appear before you for the 
feafone When I left London, I had zoe received permiffion 
to be abfent at the opening of the theatre. From fome cir- 
cumftances, however, which it is unnecef/ary to mention, I 
cmagined, that my attendance might be difpenfed with, with- 
‘out inconvenience. The letter, which fummoned me to 
town, was direfted to Manchefter, after I had left the place, 
and when it reached me, I found, that it was utterly impofli- 
ble to comply with its requeft, With the even's, which 
have happened to me fince, I believe you are already fuffici- 
ently acquainted.—Ladies and Gentlemen, I can only fay, that 


lam heartily forry for the difappointment I occafioned to 


you, and that I am animated with the fincereft defire to 
promote your amufement, and to gain your favour. -I may 


fail of tuccefs ; but no exertions, on my part, fhall be want, 


ing to de/erve it.” 

To the above Reporis, we might add the teftimonials of 
the refidue of our diurnal prints, (all of which perfeély 
coincide and tally with each other in all leading points ; 
though they may not enter fo fully and fo completely into 
the recapitulation) were it neceflary to multiply proofs, and 
would the limits of our publication admit. It is not from 
any pre-difpofing bias, that we have given the preference 
tothe TrueBriton, the Oracé, and the Morning Chro- 
nicle; but becaufe thefe papers have more clofely ad- 
hered to the {pecific wording of Mr. Cooke’s apology, and 
have more faithfully and more circumftantially detailed his 


fpeech. ‘This indeed conftitutes the fole difference between 
them 
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them and their co-temporaries. In every other refped, 
they moft inveterately agree. | 

Proceed we now to comment on the foregoing ftatement 
of the cafe, as given by Mr. Cooke himlelf. We have 
already remarked, that the principal plea, on which the 
advocates and partizans of that gentleman endeavour to 
reft and build their exculpation of his conduét, hinges on 
the affertion, that he had received exprefs aflurance from 
the managers, that his fervices would not be required for 
acertain period fubfequent tothe opening of the theatre ; 
and that permiffion had, in confequence, been granted to 
him to abfent himfelf, during that term, from the metro. 
polis, in order to avail himfelf with the greater profit and 
fuccefs of any country engagement he might think proper 
to form and enter into. This aflertion we have heard moft 
peremptorily advanced and infifted upon. Certain of our 
public prints, likewife, have confidently repeated it as an 
eftablifhed fa&. Nor is the anxiety with which the patrons: 
of Mr. Cooke have laboured to propagate and gain cre- 
dit to this report, or the avidity with which his triends 
have feized uponit, in the leaft degree to be wondered at. 
This important. point once afcertained and duly fubftan- 
tiated, Mr. Cooke ftands zp/o facto acquitted of all blame, 
The refponfibility then reverts from. his fhoulders to thofe 
of the MANAGER. Then is the MANAGER, not Mr, 
Cooke, the fit obje&t of cenfure—then ftands the Ma- 
NAGER, not Mr, CooKE, convitted and amenable to 
public juftice. | 

But'what fays Mr. CooKE on this important fubjeét ? 
In what light does his Apology place the bufinefs? Does 
his Statement give any plaufibility, any colouring to the 
Report? Does he countenance the affertion? Does he ad- 
vance proof in fupport of it ?—Direétly the reverfe !—He 


tells us, as reprefented in the True-Briton, that he “ cer 
“ tainly 
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* tainly had mo¢ obtained leave to be abjent.”’ Inthe Oracle 
he fays ‘ It is incumbent upon me to flate, that I had ‘xo# 
permiffion to ab/ené myfelf. ” Precifely to the fame effe& 
is the ftatement inthe Morning Chronicle: ‘* When I left 
“ London, I did not receive permiffion to be abfent at the 
‘‘ opening of the Theatre.” Can any thing be more explicit ? 
Can the moft fceptical reader any longer entertain a doubt 
upon the fubjeét ? Can the moft zealous of his friends, with - 
out implicating their own judgment, and calling in queftion 
Mr. Cooke's veracity, any longer affeét to juttify his 
conduct, by throwing the blame upon the MANAGER? 
But, though Mr. Cooke’s own ftatement moft unequi- 
vocally acquits the MANAGER of all collufion, all pars 
ticipation in his negle& of duty, whether voluntary or 
not—let us not fuffer ourfelves\to be hurried away by the 
tide of prejudice—let us not, becaufe the innocence of 
one party is eftablifhed, proceed, as a matter of courfe, to 
_pafs fentence on the other, without a hearing. It is very 
poflible, in a cafe where two parties are at variance, for 
the one to be in the right, without thereby abfolutely in- 
ferring the guilt of the other. Both may have equally 
afted uprightly, and the difference between them may be ~ 
attributable to mere accident, to miftake, or, haply, to the 
— mifcondu& of a third perfon. That Mr. Cooke was ab- 
fent, without permiffion, appears evident from his own 
avowal. But it does not, therefore, follow, that he wiél- 
fully negle&ted his duty. Haply, he had no poflible means 
of knowing when the theatre would open! Haply, he 
never faw the play of Richard the Third advertiled in the 
papers! Haply, it never ftruck him, that the period was 
faft approaching, at which the London theatres are wont 
to commence the winter campaign! MHaply, noneof the 
acquaintance, with whom he affociated in the country, ever 


had the curiofity to.look into a London paper !—never told 
him 
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him that his name was anriouhced ii the bills for Richard! 
Haply, neither to Manchefter norto Newcaftle, does a Lon- 
don Newfpaper ever find its way! Haply, Mr. COOKE 
névet eriters an inn; never frequents a public hou/fe, or 
any place of fimilar defcription, where Newfpapers are 
wont to be taken in for general perufal! MHaply, it never 
occured to him, that it was his duty to be upon the watch, 
to make enquiry, and to hold himfelf in readinefs, as the 
period for the re-opening of the winter theatres approached ! 
Haply, he did not feel himfelf in the pues degree inter- 
efted in the event!!! ° 

The reader will perceivé with what extreme folicitude we 
labour to éftablifh the propriety of Mr. CooKe’s conduét, 
to vindicate him from the charge of remiffnefs, and of breach 
of duty, and to juftify him in the eye of the public at large. 
But we have a fronger plea in favour of Mr. Cooks, 
than mere /uppoftions. Not only was Mr. COOKE not 
aware, that his fervices would be wanted; but he had even 


ftrong reafons, we are told, to believe the contraty. In the 


True-Briton Report, Mr. Cooxg is made to fay: “ I had 


ftrong reafons to expe&, that I fhould no¢ be wanted in 


town at the very beginning’ of the feafon. ” In the Oracle 
he fays: ‘* From fome information, which I too fatally! 
relied on (this is-an important paffage, on which we ‘fhall 
comment anon) ‘* I had teafon to think, that my prefence 
would not be neceflary'!”’ Inthe Morning Chronicle we 
are told: “* From fome circumftances, which it is unnece/- 
jary! (this forms another weighty fentence) ‘* to mention, 
I tmagined, that my, attendance might be difpenfed with, 
without inconvenience.” 

Well-withers as we are to all mankind, and anxioufly de- 
firous to fee: all men fupport the charaéter of fair and up- 
right dealing, it glads us moft devoutly to find, that Mr. 
Cooke did not on this occafion, wantonly, much lefs 


. wilfully 
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wilfully abfent himfelf from his duty. The chargé of mal- 
verfation, on the part of the Manager, being completely 
done away by Mr. Cooke’s explicit avowal—‘‘ that he had 
6 no permiffion from the Theatre to be abfent on the opening 
‘night ”’—the only point now at iffue between the public and 
the theatre hinged entirely on the folution of this plain 
fimple queftion: ‘‘Did the difappeintment, occafioned by 
«; Mr. Cooke’s abfence, originate in wilful, or in accidental 
‘error? Did Mr. Cooke snowingly, and contumacioufly 
“abfent himfelf ?—or was he led into an :nvoluntary mif- 
“take 2 — 

In reply to thefe very pertinent and important queftions, . 
Mr. Cooke expreflly declares, that, fo far from ¢rifling - 
with the public; fo far fromwantonly difappointing them, 
he had frrong rea/ons to conclude that he. fhould not be 
wanted. ‘That certain information to that effeét, (fee the 
Report in the Gracle) had been given him :—that circum. 
flances had arifen, which warranted the belief, that his 
prefence would not be neceflary! Here, then, our atten 
tion is excited to the utmoft, and expectation wound up ta 
the higheft pitch, Onthe developement of thele ‘ /‘rong 
reafons,’’—on. the {pecification of this curious ‘* znxforma~ 
tion on, which he fo fatally relied ! on the expofition of 
thefe ** circumftances, which led him toimagine, that his 
fervices would NOT be wanted,’—on a fair and candid 
ftatement of thefe points depended, either his condemnation, 
or acquittal. On thefe points, therefore, Mr. Cooxg 
would naturally be expeéted moft explicitly to dilate, Sa- 
tisfaftory and conclufive proof would naturally be looked 
for, in fupport of allegations of fuch momentous confe- 
quence. In how far does Mr. CooKEg; in this refpeét, 
meet the public expeétation ?—meet what every member 
of the audience had a right, a moft legitmate and incon- 


trovertible right, to demand from him ?—~ 
Vol. V. T In 
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In direé&t and flagrant violation of every fair and rational 
principle—in immediate oppofition to eftablifhed rule and 
ufage, inftead of proceeding to proof, he contents himfelf 


‘with mere af/ertton—offers no evidence ; nay more, fkulks 


and fhrinks trom the very difcuflion, which himfelf provo. 
ked! He acknowledges, that great inconvenience has re- 
fulted from his abfence! acknowledges that much and 
ferious difappointment has been occafioned to the public |— 
that the intereftls of the theatre have been pre-eminently 
compromifed and endangered !—In fine, that the evil, ac- 
cruing from his conduét, is of fo momentous a nature, that 
apology on his part, is rendered indifpenfibly neceflary, 
Yet, at the very moment, that he makes this avowal—at the 
very moment, that he endeavours to palliate his condu&, he 
declines entering into an explanation of the very grounds, on 
which he profeffes to reft his defence. He appeials toa cer- 
tain untoward combination of events—a certain unfortunate 
affociation of circumftances, whichhe contends, exculpate him 
from blame—yet at the fame time gravely tells us, with moft 
confummate effrontery and command of face, that all fur. 


explanation is needlefs—that ‘‘ thefe are circumfances 


which it is altogether unneceffary to mention!” Is it pols 
fible for imagination to conceive a more cavalier and in/ult- 
ing mode of defence ?—a more lame and impotent conclu« 
fion ? 

Still further to increafe our expectation, and enhance the 
weight of difappointment, he adds that the information he 
received was.of a nature fo peculiar and fo momentous, that 
his reliance on it was fata/ !—that this it was, which proved 
the death-blow to all his wifhes and endeavours to fulfill his 
duty, and prove his gratitude to his patrons and employers! 
Surely, where events of {uch magnitude attached to any {pe- 
cific’ circumftance the ftatement of that circumftance, mul 
be a matter of the moft indifpenfible neceflity. However, as 
Mr. Cooke has not condefcended to fatisfy pnblic curiofity 
on this point, we fhell take upon ourfelves to perform this 
office, for him in our next. THEA. 
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18016 OcTOBERs. 


Thurfday, 15. The Belles’ Stratazem, Mrs. Cowley—The Defer. 
ter, C. Dibdiny 
Saturday, 14. Artaxerxes, Dr. Arne—The Mock Doftor, H: 
Fielding: i 
Monday, 19. Richard the Third, Shakefpeare—Blue-Beard, CG, 
Colman 
Tuefday, 20+ Bold Stroke for a Wife, Mrs. Centlivre—Lodoifka, 
| J *P. Kemble. 
Wednefday, 21, Pizarro, R- B. Shrridan—The Virgin Unmatk’d, 
| H. Fielding. 
Thurfday, 22. Artaxerxes, Dr. Arnem=Who’s the Dupe? Mrs 
Cowley. 


COVENT-GARDEN, 








i801 OcTOBER- 

Thurfday, 15:* Speed. the Plough, Morton—Paul and Vir- 
ginia. Codd, 
Friday, 16. Lover's Vows, Mrs. Inchbald—The Efcapes: 
Monday, 19. Richard the Third, Shakspeare—The Efcapes. 
Tuesday, 20. Artaxerxes, Dr. Arne—Lover’s Quarrels. 
Wednefday, 21; The Merchant of Venice, Shake{peare—Love-a- 
la~Mode, Ma,klins 


* The above Performances were fubftituted this evening, in lieu 
of Artaxerxes, and Lovér’s Quarrels, in confequence of the alledg- 
¢d indifpofition of Mrs, Billington. 

Zz 2 The 
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~The length to which our firi@ures on Mr. Cooke’s 


: Apology have unavoidably extended, compel us to adopt 


curtailment in this department of our work.  Fortu. 
nately,it fo happens, that there 1s little or no accafion for 
expanfion. 

For the fame reafon, we are under the neceflity of con. 
fining our remarks on Covent Garden to a review of 

Tame Escapes; or the WATER-CARRIER. 

A new mufical Entertainment, in three aéts, under this 
title, was produced at Covent Garden Theatre, on Wednel. 
day, Oétober 14, for the firit time. It is underitood to be 
a tranflation from the French ; but whoever has atchieved the 
tafk of tranflating and adapting it to the Englith ftage, has 
had the modeffy, or rather the good /enfe (for its reception, 
as well as charaéter, is certainly {uch as can render no man 
of rational feeling ambitious of being deemed the author) to 
conceal his name. 

The following isa lift of the 


DRAMATIS. PERSON. 
Count Armand, —  MriInecrepon. 
Michelli, — Mr. Fawc ETT. 
Antonio, his fon, — Mr. Tow NSEN Ds 


» Daniel Michelli grandfather Bis C cciames 
to Antonto, ; 


Firft Officer of theGuard, Mr. Hix. 
Semos, the faiier of Angelina, Mr. Atkins. 


Conftantia, — Mifs Dixon: 
Angehna, —_ Mifs Howe... | 
M arcellina Michelli, — Milfs WHEATLEY. 


The plot or fable of the piece is. of a texture fo extremely 
flimfy, as to fuperfede the neceflity of lengthened detail 
Count Armand, Prefident of the Parliament of Paris, incurs 


the 
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the refentment of Cardinal Mazarine, by his manly and vir- 
tuous oppofition of the meafures purfued by that arbitrary 
Minifter. He is in confequence denounced, as an enemy 
to the State, and a reward of fix thoufand crowns proclaim- 
edfor his apprehenfion. Michelli, a blunt, honeft water- 
carrier affords him an afylum in his houfe ; but Armand 
{carcely enters, before a party of foldiers demand admit- 
tance with a fearch warrant. In this extremity, Michellz 
puts Armand to bed, where he paffes him off for his fick and 
aged tather Danzel. Con/ftantza, the Prefident’s wife, equip- 
ped in the difguife of a Savoyard girl, perfonates his daugh- 
ter Marcellina. ‘The foldiers are preparing to depart, when 
Antonio abruptly enters the room, and by his aukwardnefs 
and confufion nearly leads te a difcovery. Michelli, howe 
eyer, contrives an opportunity of putting him on his guard, 
and the party foon afterwards withdraw, fatisfied that 
the objeét of their fearch is not in the houfe. 

At the time that the foldiers entered Michellc’s habitation, 
his fon, Axtonzo was gone to the Police office, to procure 
paflports for himfelf, and his filler Marcedlina, to repair to 
a neighbouring village, where Antonio’s marriage was to be 
celebrated the next day with Angelina. Of this circumftance 
Michell: refolves to avail himfelf, in order to facilitate the 
efcape of Arnaud, and his wife. The latter accompanies 
Antonio, as the reprelentative of his filter; but is flopped 
at the barrier, the defcription in the paflport not perfeétly 
coinciding with her perfonal charatteriftics. After fome diffi- 
culties, the officer of the guard, who had feen her in Michel- 
l’shoufe, and concludes the difference between her perfon 
and the defcription given in the paffpert to have originated 
in miftake, fuffers her to purfue her journey. 

Meanwhile that this point is adjufting, Michellc makes 
his appearance with his water-tub, which he draws on a 
kind ef fledge. He falls into famaliar difcourfe with the 

foldiers 5 
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foldiers; infifts that the girl whofe identity they are dif. 
puting, is his daughter, and thus at length obtains permif. 
fion for her to proceed. He then prepares to follow her 
with his water-tub ; but is prevented by the centinel, ftriG 
orders having been iffued by the Cardinal, not to admit any 
carriage whatever through the barrier. Thus difappointed 
in his original {cheme—he has recourfe to a fecond artifice 
and under the pretence of giving information to the guard 
refpefting the place of Armana’s concealment, fends them 
on an hopelefs errand—The centinel-alone remains, and 
whilft he is pacing his reund, Mechel/: opens a fecret aper- 
ture in the tub, and accomplifhes: Armand's efcape. 
Weare now prefented with a rural view, in the vicinity 
of Genefle, where Angelina, the bride of Antonzo refides, 
Feftivities and rejoicings take place'in celebration of their 
marriage, but are interrupted by the arrival of a party of 
foldiers, who have orders to fearch the neighbourhood in 
queft of Armand. The only chance this perfecuted gentle- 
man has now left of eluding their vigilance is by conceal- 
ing himfelf.in a hollow tree. He has not Jong taken his 
poft, before two of the foldiers feat themfelves at the foot 
of the tree, to regale themfelves. Whilft they are thus 








employed, Angelina approaches with fome refrefhments in 


a bafket: The foldiers, who had previoufly noticed her 
beauty, and only waited for an opportunity of gratifying their 
defires, rufh upon her, and prepare to offer violence. Armand, 
who is a witnefs of the tranfaétion, burfts from his conceal: 
ment, prefents a piftol in each hand, and refcues his wife. 
The alarm is inftantly given—the whole party fally foith— 
Amand is recognifed, and on the eve of being carried off 
a prifoner, when in this critical moment, Michelli rufhes 
on the ftage, as the meffenner of glad didings,—with a par- 


don fram the Queen, Armand is, of courfe, fet at liberty, 
| and 
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and the piece concludes, after the cuftomary fafhion, with 
finging and dancing. 

Conneéted ‘with the main ftory, is a little ebiliehe, which 
pofleffes fome degree of merit. In affording his prote&ion 
to Armand, Michell, unconfious to himfelf, is ferving a 
benefactor—the very man, who on a former occafion, ref- 
cued his fon, This circumftance is related in a fong (the 
only one, in the whole entertainment, though a mufical 
piece) which we fubjoin. It is fung by Townfend, in the 
charaGter of Antonio, and as a ballad, is not an unpleafing 
compofition, if the author had paid, more attention to tha 
chaftenels of his rhymes. Ballads fhould be fimple, we 
grant; but their is a wide and effential difference between 


fimplicity and negligence ; between ea/e and /loveline/s. 











> O N G. 
Mr. TOWNSEND, 
I. 


A little boy, a Savoyard, 
With cold and hunger almoft dying, 
- Among the rocks and mountains loft, 
For parents, home, and houfe was crying: 
A firanger, from the diftant road, 
Who heard him weep, and faw him wander, 
No longer fuffer’d him to faunter— 


Good deeds are never ill-beftow’d ! 
II. 


He gave the little boy his hand, 
And dry’d his tears, and hutfh’d his forrow, 
And faid {uch gentle things and kind, 


I cculd not tell them by tc-morrow ! 
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He brought him to his loft abode, 
His mother dear, whofe heart was breaking $ 
And left his purfe with friendly greeting ;— 
Good deeds are never ill beflow’d! 











| Ill: 
: This little boy became a man, 
mY And cruel wars again were waging, 
f : The ftranger to the battle went, 
: 5 And feil, where {word and fire were raging, 
| ‘ The Savoyard before him ftrode, 
) _ And by-his bold and brave behavionr, 
| With noble valour fav’d his faviour— 
Good deeds are never ill beftow’d ! 
[to be continued. | 
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